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THE issue of the hundredth and perhaps 

the last number of the present series of 
Etoniana serves as an opportunity to its 
editor (our contributor R. A. A.-L.) for a few 
words about its origin and its unexpectedly 
long life; and what he has to say is so in- 
teresting ‘throughout and incidentally useful 
to querists, that we are sure he will excuse 
and applaud our annexation of almost the 
complete article. 

In the first number, which appeared so 
far back as 12 March 1904, it was stated 
that the object of the journal was to provide 
a medium for the discussion ’of all matters 
relating to the history and traditions of 
Eton, especially such as might be too long 
or too abstruse for the columns of the 
Eton College Chronicle. Further it was 
announced that its publication would be 
occasional, and dependent on the amount 
of contributions available, and in this con- 
nection questions and notes were warmly 
invited, 

But any idea of making the paper a sort 
of Etonian Notes and Queries soon fell to 
the ground, when no one paid the slightest 
attention to the bait of three queries dangled 
by the Editor in the first number. 

The proviso that publication would be 
occasional was, as the varying dates of issue 
have shown, a prudent one, nor did the 
Editor anticipate a long life for the journal. 
In fact twenty numbers formed in the lan- 
guage of to-day the original “target of 
ambition.” Even this hope seemed unduly 
Optimistic, when, despite contributions over 
the signatures of M. R. James, Wasey Sterry, 








H. E. Luxmoore, and L. Pearsall Smith, only 
ten numbers had been produced by 1907, 
after which there was an ominous pause last- 
ing for no less than three years. Publica- 
tion, however, was resumed in 1910, but at 
a slower pace, for. apart from a bumper 
crop of three in 1913, it was rare for more 
than a single number to appear in any year 
before the nineteen-twenties. The rubicon 
of No. 20 was successfully passed in 1916. 

Here perhaps it should be said that while 
the paper mainly desired to print original 
contributions, it did not confine itself* to 
these, but made a practice of including 
documents, which had been already printed 
elsewhere, if they were not too easily acces- 
sible, and if they were likely to prove useful 
to future students of Eton history. One of 
the most obvious of the latter examples was 
the reprinting in No. 29, on the suggestion 
of ‘the late Lord Rosebery, of an article 
entitled ‘ Reminiscences of Eton 1809-1811,’ 
by Lord Monson, printed in the Nineteenth 
Century of April 1906. 

An early feature, too, was made of collect- 
ing from every possible source the names 
of all early Etonians with a view to a future 
register of boys in the school previous to 
1791, after which date they were included 
in Stapylton’s volumes. This particular 
task was completed by the publication last 
year of Sir Wasey Sterry’s remarkable 
volume covering the long period 1441 to 
1698. 

It has been rare indeed when articles of 
a non-Etonian character have been inserted, 
and a series dealing with Life in the Old 
Court, at King’s College, Cambridge, 1822-25 
(Nos. 32-35) was scarcely an exception to the 
rule, in view of the fact that at that date 
all Kingsmen except a few Fellow-Com- 
moners came from Eton. More debatable 
perhaps was the admission of an article on 
a ‘Private School of 1804’ (Nos. 39-41), 
but defensible on the ground that the school 
was predominantly a preparatory one for 
Eton. 

In the ’twenties the pace began to quicken, 
and the Editor’s task grew easier, as in 
process of time more and more material came 
to light, or, if already known to exist, 
received permission to be published. It 
would take up too much space to enumerate 
all these articles, but such examples as the 
Letters of James Milnes Gaskell, of W. E. 
Gladstone, and of W. M. Praed may be 
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mentioned. In addition certain papers came 
into the market, such as the Plumptre Cor- 
respondence, and the Goodall Letters. Above 
all, access was granted through the kindness 
of Miss E. M. Keate to the invaluable diaries 
of Miss Margaretta Brown [concluded in 
this hundredth number], which, in addition 
to giving details of Eton life for the span 
of nearly fifty years, have provided us with 
a very different picture of Dr. Keate from 
that usually accepted. 

The late Provost, Dr. M. R. James, began 
contributing in the third number with a 
description of the stained glass windows of 
Election Hall, and his later articles, in par- 
ticular those concerning the Chapel Inven- 
tories (Nos. 25-32) are of outstanding value 

Grateful mention must also be made of 
the late Bishop Radford’s erudite * Early 
History of Eton’ (Nos. 68-96), of an article 
by the present Provost on ‘ College Chapel 
and its Services’ (No. 92), and of contribu- 
tions from two other non-Etonians besides 
Bishop Radford, namely Mr. G. N. Carter 
(Nos. 60 and 87) and Mr. Alfred Cochrane 
(Nos. 58 and 97) in both cases relative to 
cricket. 

The search for articles has led the Editor 
into diverse places, to the Rylands Library 
at Manchester for letters of W. E. Glad- 
stone (Nos. 56, 58) and to the National 
Library at Aberystwith for an examination 
of the Brogyntyn Papers (Nos. 74-76). Still 
further afield was a visit to Promontogno 
in the Grisons, where at the Palazzo Bondo 
he was allowed to study the chronicles of 
early members of the Salis family who were 
educated at Eton (Nos. 86-87). The furthest 
visit of all resulted in a “ find” at the offices 
of the Virginia Historical Society, in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, of the school bills of two 
boys of the name of Spottiswoode (No. 13) 
who had come “home” from America to 
receive their education at Eton in 1760, but 
whose unfortunate “dame” at Eton for 
some reason seems never to have received 
payment for her boarding fees. 

Whether the paper has accomplished what 
it set out to do must be left for others to 
decide, but the Editor can perhaps make the 
modest claim that it is rare for a school 
paper devoting itself entirely to past history, 
and keeping more or less to a self-imposed 
rule of treating of no matters occurring 
within the last fifty years, to survive so 
long. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 4 


THE TEXT OF ‘KING HENRY V’ 


R. Percival R. Cole, of the University of 
Sydney, has sent us a sixteen-page book- 
let of ‘Some New Interpretations of the 
Text of Shakespeare’s King Henry V,’ pub- 
lished by the Sydney Teachers’ College as 
one of their Occasional Papers in 1939, and 
with it he has sent three additional notes. 
His little book is probably unobtainable in 
England, and a summary judgment of it in 
a review would be of use to nobody. There. 
fore we are about to throw his suggestions 
open to discussion by our readers, with little 
else than a preliminary remark that Mr. 
Cole’s contention is that the First Folio text 
of the play is all but impeccable and to be 
maintained against any and every editor's 
emendation, Here are his reasons: 

The authentic text, printed in the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare’s works in 1623, is so good that it 
can only have been produced from a manuscript in 
the dramatist’s own hand. This version seems to 
have existed before the quartos were printed; and 
almost the only help that the quartos give consists 
in the revelation of three misprints. . . 

One of the reasons for my conviction is the per- 
fection of the punctuation. .. Shakespeare punc- 
tuates, as he spells, to help the actor to speak his 
part correctly. For this reason he needs only the 
comma, semicolon, colon and fullstop to indicate 
the varying length of pauses, and the mark of in- 
terrogation to indicate the points at which the 
actor’s voice must be raised. The mark of interro- 
gation does duty both for the question, and for the 
exclamation mark. 


He instances IV. i. 301-4: 


The Slave, a Member of the Countreyes peace, 
Enjoyes it; but in grosse braine little wots, 
What watch the King keepes, to maintaine the 





peace ; 
Whose howres, the Pesant best advantages. 


Note also how the capital letters indicate the 
words which the actor must stress. Grammar [e- 
quires no stop after wots or after keepes; but dic 
tion does. The comma after howres could only 
have been inserted by Shakespeare. It shows that 
the actor must pause slightly after howres in order 
to indicate that Pesant is the subject, and howres 
the object, of advantages. 

By disregarding the punctuation, modern editors 
have hopelessly mangled the text. Consider the 
famous prayer, which begins IV. i, 309: 

O God of Battailes, steele my Souldiers hearts, 

Possess them not with feare: Take from them now 

The sense of reckning of th’ opposed numbers: 

Pluck their hearts from them. 
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As always, the punctuation is most careful, and 
a perfect guide to the actor. So are the capitals, 
indicating that God, Battailes, Souldiers and Take 
must be stressed.. Yet the Cambridge edition reads: 


O God of battles ! steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning; if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them ! 


In reality the King prays that God will first steel 
and then pluck away the hearts of the English 
soldiers, so that they cannot quail. Here there is 
no virtue in an if. 


Mr. Cole has an additional note on this 
in his letter: 


I take it that the heart is treated, in what was the 
traditional fashion, as the seat of the intellect; the 
bowels being the seat of the emotions, Henry prays 
that God will turn their hearts to steel; and then, 
that He will take their hearts from them so that 
they cannot count, 


Mr. Cole is unjust to modern editors in 
ignoring their arguments and their precedents 
for departures from the First Folio text. 


Let us turn to those passages of the text which 
appear to have been misinterpreted by all modern 
editors : 


1., Prologue, 12-15: 


Can this Cock-pit hold 
The vastie fields of France ? Or may we cramme 
Within the Woodden O, the very Casks 
That did affright the Ayre at Agincourt ? 


All editors take Caskes to mean casques; and 
agree that this wooden O refers to the Globe 
tre. Yet casques would not have had to be 
crammed into the Globe Theatre, would not affright 
the air, and would not suggest an impossibility such 
as the poet intends. And why should Shakespeare, 
a shareholder, describe the new Globe Theatre as 
wooden ? Nobody has interpreted Caskes as 
casks of gunpowder, which did affright the air, and 
would have had to be crammed into the theatre, 
and do suggest an impossibility. Caskes is good 
Elizabethan English for casks. The passage bears 
the mark of a play on words—and casks were 
crammed into a central hoop or O, in the case of 
kegs of gunpowder, made of metal. The Globe 
tre is compared to a wooden O in contrast 
to the metal O into which the staves of gunpowder 
kegs were crammed. 


I, i, 51-2, 
The Art and Practique part of Life 
Must be the Mistresse to this Theorique. 
Modern editors, following inferior authority to 
that of the first folio, change theorique to theorie ; 
but theorique, with acute accent over the first “ e,” 
8 a good French adjective for theoretical, as 
Practique is for practical. 
The Cambridge, the Oxford, and the 
Temple editions all read “ theoric.” 


Il. ii, 137-140: 








Such and so finely boulted didst thou seeme: 
And thus thy fall hath left a kinde of blot, 

To make thee full fraught man, and best indued 
With some suspition, I will weepe for thee. 


Editors have made havoc with this passage, 
which means that Lord Scroop had appeared to be 
perfect until his treachery was discovered; but 
since man is not man without some fault, nature 
had implanted this one fault in him to make him 
a fully fashioned man, and therefore one who were 
best to be tinged with some failing. King Henry’s 
words are a variation on the proverb, to err is 
human. Incidentally, most editors consider that 
boulted (bolted) is used in the technical sense of 
sifted; but it seems to mean rather, put together 
with fine bolts like a suit of armour, upon which 
a mark or blot might be left by a fall. This mean- 
ing of bolted has not escaped some commentators ; 
but the interpretation of the passage given above 
appears to have been overlooked. The comma after 
suspition shows that the King pauses very little 
at that word, adding I will weep for thee, 
with the effect of an aside, 


In the quotation Mr. Cole reads “ fault ” 
for “ fall,” but this we take to be a slip of 
his pen. He does not give the reading of 
the Cambridge, Oxford, and Temple edi- 
tions: 

Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem: 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 


To mark the full-fraught man and best indu’d 

With some suspicion. 

II. iii, 14-18: 

For after I saw him fumble with the Sheets, and 
play with Flowers, and smile upon his fingers end, 
I knew there was but one way: for his Nose was 
as sharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene fields. 

The odds are heavy that there is no misprint. 
(1) The first folio edition of King Henry V., pro- 
duced by two friends and fellow-actors of Shake- 
speare seven years after his death, is a very good 
text, with only three definite misprints, all of a 
minor character. (2) The use of capitals in the pas- 
sage quoted above is careful and well balanced, 
making a misprint improbable, and indicates that 
‘of greene fields ” qualifies ‘‘ Table.” (3) Mistress 
Quickly becomes lyrical — “ for his Nose was as 
sharpe as a Pen and a Table of greene fields ” scans 
in anapaests, an evidence of its authenticity. (4) 
The words ‘‘a Table of greene fields,” in Eliza- 
bethan English, bear the meaning — a memorial 
tablet belonging to a burial-ground — which com- 
pletes the sense of the preceding expression, ‘‘ and 
then I knew there was but one way.” Above all, 
and conclusively, the passage occurs in the only 
quarto ante-dating the first folio which includes 
this part of the play. 

According to the interpretation which I am put- 
ting forward, Mistress Quickly is reminded by the 
unwonted sharpness of Falstaff’s nose, firstly, of 
the prosaic image of a pen; and secondly, as a 
portentous afterthought, of the poetic image of 
“a Table of greene fields” shortly to rise to the 
memory of the dying knight—‘“‘ for his Nose was as 
sharpe as a Pen, and (as) a Table of greene fields.” 
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Monuments being commonly gothic, were sharp 
and«exactly of the shape of a pen, or of a nose 
sharpened by approaching death. Writing in ana- 
paests, and also for the sake of euphony, Shake- 
speare was compelled to omit the third “as.” He 
might have written “or” instead of “an”’; but 
“or’? would have impaired the suggestion of a 
second thought on the part of Hostess Quickly. 

The Oxford Dictionary shows that “* table ” was 
used for a memorial tablet before the Elizabethan 
period. .. The same dictionary shows that from 
the eleventh century, “ of ” was used to indicate 
a genitive of quality or description, in imitation of 
the use of the French “ de,” as in “a beast of 
burthen.” It is as if one wrote: “une table de 
champs verts.” The Oxford Dictionary also shows 
the use of “field” for a burial-ground, quoting, 
before 1533, “In the felde of Elinos, under a 
marble, lies the pouders of Sysifo Seteno.” Com- 
pare also the Italian campo santo, or sacred field ; 
and the French, champ de repos, or field of rest. 
In fact, a cemetery was a field; but apart from the 
regular cemeteries, many people found rest under 
a pointed headstone in some “ greene field” on a 
home estate. 


111. Prologue, 6, 7: 


And his brave Fleet, : 
With silken Streamers, the young Phebus fayning ; 


Fayning has been misinterpreted by all editors. 


Some follow Rowe’s conjecture ‘“ fanning ”’; 
but the alteration. is unnecessary, nor is 
there any reason why the young. sun 


should be fanned. A more subtle interpretation, 
since y and i were ‘interchangeable, is 
faining in the sense of “ caressing.” But no editor 
seems to have interpreted fayning as_ feigning, 
which makes the best sense. An _ Elizabethan 
parallel is “‘ faining countries never heard of,” 
where the meaning is feigning or imagining. The 
word young is conclusive, for it is only the young 
sun that has streamers. King Henry's fleet leaves 
** England, as dead midnight, still,” and following 
an easterly course meets the rising sun with its 
streamers, which are imitated by the pennants of 
the fleet. 


In II. i. 17. 


modern editors change Noblish to noble. The 
latter word however would be ambiguous and 
would not have been dignified by the use of a 
capital letter. The King begins by addressing the 
Noblish English, all those of noble blood, who 
form the cavalry. Later he turns to the yeomen, 
whose limbs were made in England—the infantry. 
The nobles were of French descent. The appeal to 
the Noblish English is on grounds of ancestry. At 
Crecy their ancestors had fought until, like Alex- 
ander, they found no more worlds to conquer— 
= ws the point of the reference to Alexanders. 
n line 


Be Coppy now to me of grosser blood, 


me is changed by modern editors to “ men.” But 
the line means: ; 
“Be a reproduction now to me of your larger 
lineage.” 

In King Henry V. gross always has the meaning 
of large. i 


Even in the passage IV. i. 289, “* but 














in grosse braine little wots,” gross is opposed to 
little. The whole. meaning seems to have been 
missed by all editors. In several places, as here, 
King Henry royally uses the dative of reference to 
the person. To change me to men is to introduce 
a gratuitous insult to the yeomen, who were present, 
and to misinterpret grosser. 


IV. Prologue, 39-43: 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of Colour 
Tinto the wearie and all-watched Night: 
But freshly lookes, and overbeares Attaint, 
With chearefull semblance, and sweet Maijestie. 


The phrase overbeares attaint is interpreted by 
the best modern editors as meaning “* overcomes the 
marks of vigil on his countenance.” Surely rather 
it means ‘* overcomes his conviction of impending 
disaster.’’ Does anybody overbear marks of vigil ? 
Old English atteynten means “ to convict.” 


IV. i. 264-5: 


O Ceremonie, shew me but thy worth. 
What ? is thy Soule of Odoration ? 


For the last line (first folio edition) all editors 
read, following a late folio which has no indepen- 
dent authority: 


“* What is thy soul of adoration ?” 


This makes poor sense; and the first folio reading 
should be restored. Odoration means making a 
pleasant smell, and oOdoratio was technically used 
in the middle ages for anointing with balm 
Ducange shows that odorare sanctitudinem, surviv- 
ing in the phrase “ odour of sanctity,” was an 
expression employed to indicate the consecration of 
a bishop. Kings, like bishops, were consecrated 
with sweet-smelling oil, the balm mentioned subse- 
quently in King Henry’s speech. 


IV. ii. 69-71: 


Const.: I stay but for my Guard: on 
To the a I will the Banner from a Trumpet 
take, 

And use it for my haste 

Guard .is here used in its primary meaning of 
“ward” or “charge.” Cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 
V. ii. 67: For the Queene, Ile take her to my 
guard. The Guard or charge of the Constable is, 
as the context shows, the flag of France. Following 
an incident related by the chronicler whom Shake- 
speare followed, but applied to a lesser noble than 
the French commander-in-chief, the Constable of 
France will not wait for the standard bearing the 
fleur-de-lys, but takes a banner from a trumpet... 
The Constable seizes one of these, which would 
bear the fleur-de-lys ... The Cambridge conijec- 
ture guidon for Guard: on convinces few; a guidon 
was the humble banner of a knight, and besides, the 
text bears all the marks of care, and none of a gross 
misprint. 


IV. viii. 118: 
King: Come, goe’ me in procession to the 
Village: 


_ Once more editors have vied with one another 
in changing me to “ we,” thinking that procession 
is used in its modern significance. If it had been 
so used, Shakespeare would have dignified the 
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word with a capital letter. Me is the dative of re- 
ference to the person, or ethical dative, which in 
Ill. i. 18 has been altered by editors to men. 
The King simply means go before me; and the 
subsequent passage orders that a proclamation of 
death shall be issued against him that boasts. The 
vanity of a procession in the modern sense of the 
word is precisely the kind of thing that Henry V 
deprecates. 

V., Prologue, 31-36: 

As by a lower, but by loving likelyhood, 

Were now the Generall of our gracious Empresse, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland comming, 

Bringing Rebellion broached on his Sword; 

How many would the peacefull Citie quit, 

To welcome him ? 

This reference is well understood to apply to the 
ill-fated expedition of Essex to Ireland, which dates 
the play to 1599. Modern editors all delete by 
and seem to interpret likelyhood as “ probability.” 
The line should not be changed, its rhythm is ad- 
mirable. Likelyhood here means ‘‘ comparison ”’; 
the comparison is lower because Essex was not a 
king like Henry V, and Ireland was counted a 
smaller prize than France. The conquest of France 
by Henry V, was not a “ probability ’’ but a fact: 
nor would the ‘wary dramatist have been so indis- 
creet as to imply a doubt regarding the success of 
Essex by speaking of a lower probability. 

Mr. Cole might have cited the ‘O.E.D.’ for 
his sense of the word “ likelihood.” 

V. ii. 16: 

Quee: So happy be the issue brother Ireland. 

Thus the Queen of France addresses King Henry 
V. Editors have needlessly changed Ireland to 
England. The King of France has just greeted the 
conqueror as Most worthy brother England, and 


the Queen, not to be outdone, adds Henry’s second 
title, Ireland, 


An extra note in Mr. Cole’s letter is: 


IV, II, 5. Cein appears to express the dauphin’s 
snarl for Rien. Shakespeare is concerned through- 
out the play with making the French speak in an 
artificial and affected manner. 


, Ep. 


A PROBLEM OF THE OXFORDSHIRE 
DOMESDAY. 


THE facsimile of the part of Domesday 

Book relating to Oxfordshire shows an 
entry, squeezed in at the foot of the first 
column on folio viii, which records the 
single small manor in Oxfordshire held by 
a Norman lord whose extensive grants from 
the Conqueror in twelve counties were 
Mainly in Staffordshire and Bucks: “In 
Dorchecestre Hundred Will’s filius Ansculfi 
ten. de rege v hid. in Hunesworde, Walterius 
de eo.” In the Bucks survey William Fitz 
Ansculf among his many manors holds 


| 











Ditone in Stoches Hundred for five hides 
and Stoke itself for ten, and Walter is his 
tenant in both manors. Fitz Ansculf’s lord- 
ships passed with his daughter Beatrix to 
Fulk Paganel whose grandson Gervase was 
holding them in 1166 when the list of Knights 
Fees in the Liber Niger was compiled; his 
granddaughter, Hawise Paganel, brought 
them in marriage to John de Somerie who 
thus became lord of the Honour of Dud- 
ley. Walter’s descendants took their name 
from Stoke and held it until their lands 
passed with Amicia de Stoke to Sir Robert 
Pugeis, of Broughton Poggs, Oxon, late in 
the reign of Henry III. The evidence is 
given in the V.C.H. Bucks, iii, 305, and in 
Lipscomb, iv, 544. 

After Domesday the name Hunesworth 
occurs no more in any Oxfordshire record, 
but a single manor in the Hundred of Dor- 
chester of one knight’s fee, i.e., five hides, 
belonging to the Honour of Paynel or Dud- 
ley, appears in the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ p. 117, 
in the Hundred Rolls, ii, 750, and in ‘ Feudal 
Aids’ as Chiselhampton, held from Robert 
Pugeys by Laurence de Chiselehampton. 
This is clearly the Hunesworde of Domes- 
day. It is possible that the scribe who 
copied the original returns from which 
Domesday Book was compiled may have 
confused the place with Honesworde, now 
Handsworth, one of Fitz Ansculf’s smaller 
manors in Staffordshire, assessed at one hide 
and held by Drugo. ‘ 

Chislehampton as a place-name also 
presents its problems. There are several 
Hamptons in Oxfordshire, most of which 
appear in Domesday as Hentone or Hantone. 
Ours is the Hentone which was held by 
Edward of Salisbury for one hide which 
with North Aston brought his total holding 
in Oxfordshire up to ten hides or the two 
knights’ fees for which Osbert de Aston 
held it of his grandson, Patric, Earl of Salis- 
bury, in 1166. Patric’s granddaughter, Ela, 
brought his lordships and earldom to Wil- 
liam’ Longespee who appears in the Testa 
de Nevill, p. 120, as holding one knight's 
fee in Chiselhamton. Other entries in the 
Testa show this manor in the possession of 
William de Beauchamp of Bedford who 
married Ida or Idonea, daughter of Longe- 
spee, and probably got it as part of her 
dower William de Chiselhampton was his 
tenant. 

The prefix “chisel” is said by Ekwall in 
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‘A Dictionary of Place-Names,’ and by 
Alexander in ‘ Oxfordshire Place-Namés,’ to 
mean sand or gravel. But the place is on 
the Kimmeridge clay and it is possible that 


| Chesilhampton ” among his lands. 


the name refers to the tenant of a third | 


manor held under the Bishop of Lincoln 


who from Domesday onwards was lord of | 
Dorchester, the parish of which Chisle- | 


hampton formed part. The Liber Niger 
records that Robert de Chevalchesul was 
holding three of the Bishop’s fees in Ox- 
fordshire in 1165. One of these was Tets- 
worth; one was probably Stadhampton 
which Simon Danvers, a descendant of the 
Chevalchesul heiress, was holding in 1316. 
Anthony Wood says that Chislehampton 
was another, and suggests that Chisel is a 
cut-down form of Chevalchesul. Lawrence 
de Chislehampton was holding part of the 
Bishop’s lands in Chislehampton when the 
Hundred Rolls were completed. 

It thus appears that there were originally 
three manors in Chislehampton, Fitz 
Ansculf’s, Salisbury’s and the Bishop’s, and 
that Laurence de Chislehampton was tenant 
of all three in the late thirteenth century. 
But the Hundred Rolls show that by this 
time a part of the Bishop’s land was held 
by the family of Louches who were also 
his tenants in Milton. In 1319 Richard de 
Luches had license from Edward II to 
crenellate his house at Chislehampton. Part 
of it still exists, surrounded by its moat, 
now dry, and covered by its original roof 
of very interesting king-post construction, 
much resembling that of the Master’s House, 
St. John’s Hospital, Northampton, illustrated 
in Parker’s ‘ Domestic Architecture,’ i, 156.1 
Richard’s great-granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Louches, brought his lands in marriage to 
Thomas Lord Camoys in the last years of 


the fourteenth century. Henceforward his. 


Chislehampton house was known as Camoise 
Court; it is so marked on the Ordnance 
maps with the erroneous note “formerly a 
nunnery.” At the death of Hugh, last Lord 
Camoys, grandson of Thomas, in 1426, his 
lands were divided by the husbands of his 
two sisters, Ralph Radmylde and Roger 
Lewknor. Ralph was holding half the manor 
of Chesilhampton at his death in 21 Henry 
VI, and Sir Roger Lewkenor’s /].P.M. in 18 
Edward IV includes “Camoys manor in 

1 Photographs lately taken for the National Build- 
ings Record may be seen on application to the 


Director of All Souls College, Oxford. 








Its sub- 
sequent history until it was acquired by the 


| Doyleys has not been traced. It was included 


in the Doyley estates sold in 1749, when 
as a farm of 188 acres it was occupied by 
a tenant named Jonathan Betteridge des- 
cribed as “a slovenly bad husband.” 

The manors held by Laurence de Chisle- 
hampton passed to his son John and then 
to Robert de Harwedon who was holding 
them at an Inquisition taken in 1346, quoted 
in ‘Feudal Aids,’ iv, 182; and at another, 
taken in 1428, John Beeke was holding the 
lands and tenements in Chislehampton which 
had previously been Robert Harudenne’s, 

A Chancery suit mentioned by J. Renton 
Dunlop in the Transactions of the Monu- 
mental Brass Society, No. liii, p. 409, shows 
that Richard Quartermayn of Rycote, 
brother of Elizabeth, wife to John Beeke, 
had, before his death in 1477, conveyed the 
manor of Chislehampton, presumably as 
Beeke’s trustee, to Robert Poyntz and Sybil 
his wife, one of John Beeke’s daughters by 
Elizabeth Quartermayn; Poyntz dying, 
Sybil had married Robert Restwold, but 
had died without issue, and her sisters’ sons 
were now claiming the manor. The result 
of the suit is not stated, but in 1504, when 
Sir William Danvers, Quartermain’s great- 
nephew, made his will, printed in ‘ Memorials 
of the Danvers Family,’ p. 178, he was 
holding the manor of Chislehampton and 
left it to his own heirs with remainder to 
his cousins, the right heirs of John Beeke. 
His widow was holding it at her death in 
1532 when it passed to her son, William Dan- 
vers, who died in 1558. About this time the 
whole of Chislehampton had been acquired 
by Thomas Doyley and his son John whé, 
as a Royal Commissioner, colleague and 
cousin of Sir John Williams, had, like him, 
grown rich by dealing in monastic property 
at the Dissolution and died in 1569. The 
Doyleys held the village until 1749 when Sir 
Thomas Doyley sold all his lands there, in- 
cluding Camoise Court, to Charles Peers, 
ancestor of the present owner, Sir Charles 
Peers. The old hall on the bank of the 
Thame, representing Fitz Ansculf’s manor, 
was then pulled down and a new house 
built on higher ground. 

It is hoped that these notes may be useful 
when the account of Chislehampton comes 
to be written for the V.C.H. of Oxfordshire, 
and that they will there be supplemented by 
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evidence to show how its manors passed 
from the heirs of Beke and Lewknor into 
the possession of the Doyleys in the early 
Tudor period, Such evidence might also 
throw much-needed light on the pedigrees 
of the related families of Waryng and Strong- 
bow, and on the unidentified arms engraved 
on the brass of Joan Waldron, wife to 
Thomas Waryng and Robert Strongbow, in 
Childrey Church, Berks, 1477. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


A MEMENTO OF CROMWELL. 


MONG the many varieties of broadsword 
produced about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to meet the demand for a 
weapon more apt for the prevailing wars 
than the “ walking” rapier is one having a 
steel basket-hilt upon which three heads are 
hammered in rough repoussé. These heads 
are usually so primitive in execution that 
they might pass for those of any trio of 
notables of the time, but tradition says that 
the swords on which they appear were 
forged as memorials of Charles I, and has 
conferred upon them the somewhat gruesome 
title of “mortuary ” swords. It is a pic- 
turesque story which might not bear too 
searching an examination, but if it is 
accepted, it seems curious that while such 
reputed souvenirs of the man who stood for 
absolutism are fairly common, similar 
mementoes of the man who opposed his 
pretensions are rare; in fact, the writer has 
only traced three instances: (a) Swords 
marked on their hilts with the letters O.C., 
said to have been given by Cromwell to 
personal friends (‘ N. and Q.’ 7 S. viii, 507), 
(b) A sword inscribed “ The Commonwealth 
of England,” with the national coat-of-arms, 
teported to have been sold at Sotheby’s 
about the year 1890 (‘N. and Q.’ 7 S. viii, 
52), and (c) A similar sword, which may 
have been the same one, bought “many 
years ago” by a well-known dealer from 
a man named Allen, who used to have a 
shop under Charing Cross railway bridge. 
Strictly speaking, these particular weapons 
are not “ mementoes ” of the Protector at all, 
so that it may be of interest to discuss one 
which actually does perpetuate his memory 
and which was formerly in the collection of 
the late Dr. F. W. Cock, of Appledore, 
once a valued contributor to these pages. 














It is a short, sturdy sword of the cutlass 
type, such as it was the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century custom to wear on occa- 
sions when the “ great Sword” or the rapier 
might have proved inconvenient, and it 
recalls those brandished by Brasiliano and 
Lolonois in the woodcuts to be found in 
Esquemeling’s ‘ History of the Pirates,’ pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1678. The hilt is 
not particularly remarkable; it has a pierced 
steel half-shell designed as foliations spring- 
ing from a central grotesque mask much 
like those fitted to the pistol butts of the 
period, the baluster-pattern knuckle-guard 
usual on seventeenth century swords, and an 
ivory grip capped with an engraved steel 


| plate, the assembly being secured, not by 


the customary “burr,” but by three stout 
steel rivets passing through grip and tang in 
the manner of the mekugi used for the same 
purpose in Japanese swords. 

The beautiful curved blade, 214 inches 
long and 14 inches wide, bears the inscrip- 
tion: 

ME FECIT SOL 
LINGIN 


and though it lacks the name of a sword- 
smith, it can only have come from the 
hammer of one who was a master craftsman. 
It is forged with two broad: fullers running 
from heel to point, the upper one being 
reinforced towards its extremity with a deep 
secondary groove intended to give added 
stiffness, and further, pierced with a design 
consisting of four sets of four holes drilled 
in the form of a cross, separated from one 
another by small slots also cut crosswise. 
Just below the piercings, the words 
OLIUIRUS CROM 
WEL 
are engraved in bold letters, and near the 
heel 
ANNO DOMINI 
16.51. 

In the space between the two inscriptions 
are engraved foliations in the midst of which 
is a spirited etching of the Lord General 
caracoling upon the small-headed, big-bodied 
steed made familiar to us by the battle 
pictures of Wouvermans; the rider is bare- 
headed, wears a severely-cut linen collar over 
his buff coat, a sash over the shoulder, steel 
tassets, and long spurred _riding-boots. 
Strangely enough, the artist has not provided 
his horseman with the indispensable sword, 
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but he does indicate commanding rank by 
the baton held in the right hand. rhe horse 
is controlled by an immense curb bit, and it 
has a demi-pique saddle with a saddle-cloth, 
together with a breast-band and breechings. 

It is a remarkable fact that, nearly three 
hundred years after the engraver committed 
his version of Cromwell to steel, we are in an 
excellent position to judge how far he suc- 
ceeded with the likeness, for it is possible 
that we have more truthful records of the 
outward seeming of the great Puritan than 
of any other bygone ruler of England. 
Among them there is the striking portrait 
by an unknown artist, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, the speaking miniatures by 
Samuel Cooper—described by Walpole as 
“the most famous limner in the world for 
a face,” Thomas. Simon’s medals, the fine 
crown piece of: 1658, the death-mask, and, 





most singular of all, the truth of all these | 


presentments is confirmed by an embalmed 
head established as being that separated from 
the body of the Protector in 1661, and ex- 
posed for over thirty years over Westminster 
Hall. This relic, by the way, has been in 


the possession of the Wilkinson family since | 


the year 1812, and it was last seen in Lon- 
don in 1911, when the Rev. H. R. Wilkinson 
was persuaded-to lay it before the Royal 


6 and 7 April 1911). 

It could hardly be expected that the 
head of a figure no more than 2+ inches high 
coming from the burin of a sword-blade 
engraver, could sustain serious comparison 
with such masterpieces as the Cooper mini- 
ature in the collection of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, or with the virile bust on the Dunbar 
medal, nevertheless, in spite of the minute 
scale, the portrait is recognisable, though the 
artist has given Cromwell a cheerful coun- 
tenance which, together with the well- 
trimmed moustache and “royal” would 
hardly have enabled the Triers 


To find, in lines of beard and face, 
The physiognomy of grace. 


Of course, it may be that the date—1651 
—is the key to this unusual aspect of the 
Protector, and that it was desired to depict 
him in a rare moment of elation following 
the “crowning mercy” of his victory at 
Worcester. But, the debatable question of 
likeness apart, the sword is a fine specimen 


| 


of the smaller edged weapon of the Crom- 
wellian period, and the inscriptions and 
etching upon its blade endow it with a 
deep historic interest. It has now been added 
to the collection of arms in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

J. D. AYLWarp. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 112, 134, 163, 186.) 


As to your ‘three adminitors whose names I can 
guess it is my opinion that they are the only three 
men in the party to whom the article you mention 
has given any offense. I perfectly well knew that 
it would do so—anything said about politicks in 
unparliamentary language startles & offends per- 
sons used to that language alone—but print is not 
parliamentary speakinz nor does the Q. R. address 
itself exclusively to great lords & fine gentlemen. 
it is my opinion that the Q. R. would be incapable 
of rendering any service to the party if it were to 
become the mere tool of our chiefs—that it must 
preserve the attitude of independence & occasion- 
ally serve its friends even in spite of themselves. 
They may have excellent reasons for abstaining 
frm excitement in their own persons—but the Con- 
servative party were displeased by the conduct of 
the leaders in last session & they (the party) needed 
a stimulus. You felt the same at the beginning 
of the session & expressed it, tho’ in a far 


; : : ~ | superior style, not less clearly toisi synetoisi [these 
Archaeological Institute together with evi- | two words are written in the Greek character]. 


dence proving its authenticity (v. The Times | 


Nothing can be more distressing to me than to 
hear that you have been pained & troubled in 
consequence of the appearance of this paper but 
it will give you an opportunity of telling your 
friends plainly that you have no responsibility for 
anything but what you write yourself & thus I 
hope escape any similar annoyances in future Be 
assured that I had calculated the results of the 
step I took long beforehand & avoided letting you 
know anything of it expressly in order that you 
might not incur the slightest'shadow of the blame. 

I know what asses the public are on pounts of 
style—for I have found on various occasions writers 
the most dissimilar confounded & countercharged 
in newspaper critiques of the Quarterly as well as 
of other Reviews—but still the hand in this case 
was so entirely unlike that of any finished scholar 
& practiced master of argument & sarcasm that I 
confess I had never dreamt of the possibility of 
its being supposed by any competent judge to have 
undergone even the smallest share of your mani- 
pulation. 


Before turning to another of Lockhart’s 
rare snubs to his colleague, we may consider 
a pessimistic allusion to politics in a letter 
of 8 Feb. 1840: 

I don’t know whether you are meditating any- 


thing on our present affairs—perhaps you are like 
me sinking into 
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“The calm indifference of a deep disgust” 

but sometimes I fear this is very wrong. I observe 
with wonder the progress that most unfortunate 
of Ladies is making in alienating frm herself the 
only real friend of her crown. This monarchy 
seems destined to a suicidal end. But I hope it is 
not true that she has not invited the Duke (of 
Wellington) to her wedding.4 


The communication of 26 March 1840, 
gives his more normal view towards poli- 
tics, and shows again his way of handling 
Croker, . 


My opinion is as it always has been that the 
Q. R. ought to look to the great cause of Con- 
servatism—the defence of our liberties against the 
tyranny of the democracy embodied in the H. of 
Commons & that the interest of the Q. R. is 
engaged at least as much as its honour in never 
shrinking frm this course under the temptation of 
any arguments based on mere party expediency— 
the ephemeral ups & downs of particular men’s 
votes & calculations, : 

As you had all that Follett suggests in your view 
when you last spoke to me on the subject I do 
not see that the language he uses ought to alter 
your then determination & certainly after adver- 
tizing the paper to suppress it wd have a shabby 
appearance 

If therefore this paper were at my disposal I shd 
without hesitation say publish. But it is yours & 
you have the right to give or to withdraw it & 
whatever you do both Murray & I cannot fail to 
enter into your difficulties in balancing such oppos- 
ing considerations. 

You had better I think take this day for reflec- 
tion. 


In connection with Turco-Russian affairs 
at the end of 1840 Lockhart offers vivid 
sketches of Sir John Macneil and David 
Urquhart in two letters of 1 Dec. and 4 Dec. 
1840. In the first he writes: 


Macneil wrote the article on Russia &c in vol 
53 & that in no 127 on her India intrigues. I have 
no doubt that he wrote the pamphlet “ Progress 
of Russia &c ’’ but*he never told me expressly that 
he did, & therefore I can believe that he never told 
Murray neither It is the work he reviews in vol 
53 & he wd not have offered me an article on a 
pamphlet which I was to know for his. But at 
that time he was hand & glove w Urquhart & 
once more I do not entertain an iota of doubt that 
he was the author. William IV was himself the 
patron of Urquhart & the Portfolio & he took 





. 4 Lockhart mentions Queen. Victoria occasionally 
in his letters. On 19 Oct. 1841, he writes: ‘‘ Lord 
Ashley told me he never saw the Queen in higher 
spirits than during Sir R & Lady Peels visit. She 
told him Sir Robert-had behaved very handsomely 
to her about her household.” On 17 Nov. 1843, 
he writes: “I hope ’tis not true that the Queen 
will not see the D. de Bordeaux. George IV was 
in private at least very attentive to the P of 
Sweden when here 23 years ago as Cte Itterburg—& 
we had then Bernadottes minister here as we have 
Louis Phillipe’s now.’” 








great personal notice of Macneil in those days. . . 

Macneil is an old acquaintance of mineS—his 
brother Duncan M. Solicitor Genl for Scotland 
under Peels short govt is one of my intimate friends 
of early life & a very superior man to the diplomat 
who married a very charming woman, also much 
superior to himself, the sister of Profr Wilson & 
thro’ her chiefly have I been brought into Sir 
John’s society. 

Having when a boy of 19 formed a poor & 
absurd marriage he was shipped for India as an 
assistant surgeon. Malcolm took him up & w him 
to Persia. He became physician to the old Shah 
as well as our embassy at Ispahan—then secretary 
to the Embassy—then I know not thro’ what train 
of things Minister, supplanting H. Ellis—who had 
formerly been apparently a great ally of his. Their 
quarrell I suppose is still on foot. Macneil is a 
far deeper hand than Ellis & really knows Persia 
having lived there nearly 20 years & speaking the 
language in perfection. He is a very handsome & 
athletic man—very astute—Mahon said he never 
saw such a picture of Don Raphael—Gil Blas—he 
was with his medical skill, sly turn, & great physi- 
cal advantages the very man to thrive in an 
oriental court. I don’t know anything of his having 
been thrown off by Pam. He is still on full pay 
as our Minr to Persia & seems to be sent for by 
Pam constantly—but he is very close & I cannot 
say what their real relations now are. I fancy Ld 
Pfalmerston] had been for a _ time himself 
Urquhartized to a certain degree — but the affair 
of the Portfolio as you said before remains only 
the more mysterious for their mutual objurgations. 

As for our govt I think you might apply to them 
what Bonaparte said of Talleyrand. “Il a peur 
principe [de] n’en avoir aucun—il est de toutes les 
opinions qui triomphent.” 


In a missive of 2 Oct. 1840, Lockhart 
considers Urquhart “a false and half mad 
charlatan ” and attaches little weight to his 
assaults on Palmerston. 


5 In an undated letter of volume vi Lockhart 
mentions Macneil cordially. The occasion of Mac- 
neil’s election to the Athenaeum Club would settle 
the date ‘definitely: from internal evidence in the 
letter itself I suggest 1836 as the probable time of | 
writing. 

A very old friend of mine Mr. Macneill Secre- 
tary to the Legation in Persia is to be proposed 
in the committee next Tuesday, & I venture to say 
that if you ever elect a man whose name has not 
figured on frontispieces & title pages he is entitled 
to yr favour. He is an admirable diplomatist [,] 
a firstrate orientalist, & has written many things 
(articles in the Q. R. included) which shew remark- 
able vigour of mind & of language. He has a very 
important work now in the press but for his official 
position on this as on other occasions he is obliged 
to publish anonymously. 

Lord Mahon will tell you how highly the Duke 
of Wellington thinks of Macneill, 

‘He is married to a dear old ally of mine, a sister 
of Professor Wilson; & he is brother to Duncan 
Macneill who was Peel’s Solicitor General for 
Scotland; & he is a gentleman of the highest 
Celtic noblesse being a younger son of the insular 
Baron of Colonsay. Feby 6 [18367]. 
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But he does know a great deal about Russian 
politicks & Turkey & the East generally and he is 
a clever fellow and he has been producing a very 
considerable effect among the commercial people of 
Glasgow Liverpool & other great towns. . . I 
believe Sir R,. Peel treated with consummate cold- 
ness a recent deputation of Glasgow Urquhartites 
& he therefore is most probably in possession of 
facts respecting the new Apostle. . . 


In his letter of 4 December he presents a 
fuller sketch: 


I believe Urquhart’s history was this, His father 
was a Scotch laird of decent birth & estate who 
after having a large family by a lady, got his 
housekeeper w child in his old age & legitimated 
David Bey her son by a deathbed declaration of 
marriage—a common case. The present laird took 
no notice of the boy Bey & he was brought up by 
his uncle whom I remember a not extensive tailor 
in Edinburgh. I remember him for the George 
Robins like splendour of his puffs of his tartans 
&c in the papers. According to my credo Urquhart 
went young to Turkey as agent for a mercantile 
or manufacturing firm of Glasgow. He had been 
many years. in the East before he was heard of 
here & I am pretty sure that was by the publication 
of a book in 1833 “* Turkey & its Resources.” I 
fancy it was about that time that I first saw him 
—a most mean looking little red haired bandy 
legged fellow dancing attendance on some Turks 
at one of William IV’s levees or drawing rooms. 
I met him soon after in company w said Turks at 
a dinner of Sir Richard Vyvyan’s who had been 
bit. He came about me trying to get his hand 
into the Q. R.—but I found him out to be a 
portentous liar by his Scotch stories & so it wd 
not do. Then he bothered me about the Portfolio 
& I was forced to tell him that I thought the whole 
affair dishonourable & wd have nothing to say 
about it one way or another. I still think it was 
the King that forced him the Portfolio on 
Palmerston who again forced poor [a name inde- 
cipherable, possibly ‘ Bathhurst ”] into it—fore- 
seeing probably that an exposure wd come some 
day. The ostensible patron however was Sir Robert 
Taylor—so much so that I remember it being cur- 
rently said the adventurer was Sir ‘Herbert’s 

, bastard. I could get all the facts of this story 
from Macneil but I hardly like to ask him in case 
yr paper shd turn out to contain some things un- 
palatable to himself & one wd not wound the 
eagle with the help of his own feather. 

As to Mehemet Ali—there is I think a regular 
Life of him & if so J[ohn]. Mfurray]. shalf find it 
& send it to you forthwith. I am also bidding 
him collect the Revue des deux Mondes which will 
give you the views of Thiers’s allies as gradually 
developed on the subject. But it strikes me that 
you mfigh]t apply to Ld F Egerton who has been 
in the East & is ready primed for he has just 
written to offer me an article on Syria bidding me 
direct my answer to him at Bridgewater house— 
he writing en route... 

By the bye Urquhart may have been a doctor & 
Macneil may have felt sore on that coincidence & 
therefore avoided clearing off my notes of the 
Super-cargo ship. Mr. Urquhart once came to my 
door here in a smart new chariot w servants in 
deep mourning & cockades & told me he was new 





come to his property in Scotland so that he cared 
no more personally for diplomatic affairs. I found 
on inquiry that his uncle the tailor was dead & had 
left the Bey some L 2000 or so. 

The last time I saw him was in Pall Mall about 
a year ago. He stopped to say that he thought the 
Q. R. had used him uncivilly (a line of yours). I 
laughed at -him but was struck w the unnatural 
glare of his eyes. Depend upon it they are all mad 
& he the maddest of his set. 

How such a superfine gentleman as Cupid could 
ever have tolerated this little abortion of ugliness 
& vulgarity is to me still a mystery. 

Besides these sprightly vignettes of con- 
temporaries, Lockhart’s letters contain 
numerous references to matters of the 
moment and to politics in general. On 21 
June 1841, he informs Croker that he does 
not intend going to Scotland until the elec- 
tions are quite at hand. “As yet my 
{elder half-] brother [William] has no 
opponent in Lanarkshire,” he writes, “ & if, 
as I think this shows, the D. of Hamilton 
is cold to the Corn-cause, there probably 
will be no attempt to disturb him.” “I am 
most anxious,” he adds, “ about Roxburghe 
or as S. Smith calls it Minto-Shire.” Three 
days later he vigorously denounces the 
Whigs: 

. . . The whole plan of Whig administration 
tends to the destruction of England as a Colonial 
Empire. Without the steady & enlarged support 
of the principles & institutions which they take 
every occasion to discourage & deteriorate—nay 
without adopting some much deeper system of 
conservative policy than our present Tories have 
appeared to meditate—some deliberate scheme for 
inoculating the Colonies with the conservative ele- 
ments of society—I fear there is little chance of 
our maintaining this prodigious Empire long, or of 
its parts when they severally may drop off turning 
out anything better than so many deductions ad 
absurdam of the Whig theory—such as America 
now is. ; 

In a letter of 20 Sept. 1841, he mentions 
the New Poor Law, and, in a postscript, the 
Copyright Question. An extended portion 
of the letter proper may be included because 
the excerpt illustrates Lockhart’s conserva- 
tive bias; and the postscript may be included 
because of the references to Wordsworth and 
Macaulay. e 


20. Sept 41 

On the enclosed slips you will see some sugges- 
tions. You had forgotten how the Q. R. has 
committed itself respecting both the Catholic 
Question & the New Poor Law & I shd advise some 
modification of your text merely to guard against 
the exhibition of contradictory paragraphs frm 
former members in the Whig prints. I confess 
that all the subsequent evils appear to me to have 
been aggravated if not caused by the Act of 1829— 
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the real motives of which Sir R. P. has never yet 
clearly explained: but no sane person ever ques- 
tioned the purity & heroism of his personal con- 
duct on the occasion, any more than the Duke 
of Wellington’s then—or than Pitt’s wisdom & 
sincerity in his ultimate hostility to Parliamentary 
Reform. ? 

... 1 fancy however that the Q. R. might by 
Xmas do very essential service in preparing the 
public mind for coming legislation on more than 
one subject & especially on this of the Poor Law. 
The operation of the existing law gives nearly 
complete satisfaction in many districts & I believe 
you will find the hostility to it is least at the 
remotest points from London. Of course these are 
not the most crowded localities—but at the same 
time it is there that of necessity more power has 
been practically left w the natural local authorities 
—& I have been told the violent clamour wd never 
have been stirred in various places but for the 
narrow rules enforced regarding summary relief 
for extreme cases. Surely all this is worthy of 
patient enquiry at least & such an enquiry will 
never be made by & under a set of pedantical 
priggish oeconomists. The Board at London shd 
have been composed of very different persons frm 
the nominees of Nassau Senior & Co. It shd 
have had in it at least two sagacious clergymen 
one accustomed to dealings w the poor in towns 
& the other in villages—and some practical states- 
man too of a very high class—totally above Frank- 
land Lewis — either pére or fils. It is I am con- 
vinced the dry pompous tone of the official 
rescripts, copied in the personal demeanour prob- 
ably of most of the subordinate functionaries, that 
has excited the deep distrust & aversion of the 
common people. 


| 

Elsewhere in the correspondence Lockhart 

remarks that he can understand anything 

but Economics. In the quotation just given 

he appears sufficiently confident of his know- 

ledge of the subject—at least of the detested 
Whigs’ variety. The postscript runs: 


_Did you ever at all consider the Copyright ques- 
tion agitated by Serjeant Talfourd. Wordsworth 
writes urging me to take up the subject—but I 
gather that in a conference w Sir R Peel some 
months ago he had little reason to augur favour- 
ably of a renewal of the proposition now. I am 
strongly of Mr. Wordsworth’s opinion on the sub- 
ject & think there cd be no difficulty in demolish- 
ing the arguments of Macaulay & Warburton who 
virtually defeated Talfourd’s last motion—but there 
may be other & better arguments & I shd be greatly 
obliged by having your opinion if you have formed 
one—which I much doubt whether Sir R. P. or 
any of the ministers ever took trouble to form. 
Jeremy Taylor I remember has a long discourse to 
prove the sinfulness of asserting any property in 
a mineral well & I fancy there mightbe some fun 
im comparing him with’ Macaulay. 


Lockhart closes a letter of 18 Feb. 1842, 
us: 


[have no fears as to this parliament. But I 
wish to heaven Graham had less of the old Whig 
& economist in him. There is infinite danger to 





be apprehended by & bye, shd the government lose 
that favourable feeling among the lower orders 
which helped the Conservatives so very much in 
the last election. How often have you said years 
ago that our pauperism wd one day be the splitting 
rock 


Four months later on 21 June 1842, he 
laments: “ 


I don’t at all see my way as to our politicks. I 
fear the party are getting fast into as bad a state 
as we remember in 1829-1830—& alas ! I fear if the 
results be another break up & another invasion of 
the Whigs, enither you nor I will ever see the 
Conservatives in office again. Whether all or much 
of the mischief might not have been avoided by a 
little more frankness & cordiality toward people 
out of office I can’t pretend to judge; but the 
symptoms of sulky disaffection to the chiefs are 
daily more obvious. 


Humanitarianism mingles with concern 
for the country a month later, 23 July 
1842: 


I have been reading the new Poor Law Commis- 
sioners’ Report “on the sanitary condition of the 
labouring population ’"—& probably you have seen 
it also—a fearful volume truly. This is the one 
real political Question—all else are vapid & worth- 
less unless as connected with it; & I almost think 
our best plan might be to take that volume in 
hand boldly, & treat the plans of the minister 
chiefly w reference to the state of things therein 
developed—the Cornlaw & the Poorlaw these are 
the two questions into which the great one practi- 
cally divides itself. I see without surprise the 
commissioners pronounce the poor in the great towns 
of Scotland to be the worst off in the Empire. 
This I have no sort of doubt results entirely frm 
the want of a tolerable poorlaw there & it is said 
govt means to bring in a bill on this subject next 
session. I hope it is so—& if so, the Q. R. might 
do great service by helping to make it understood 
how much better the English poor have been are 
are attended to than their neighbours, 

But I know you are the best possible judge what 
ought to be done. I despair wholly, if this govt 
be overthrown; & I fancy they are wrong in 
fancying that they can do without the support of 
the press, if they do think so which there is much 
appearance of. At least I never knew of a govt so 
feebly seconded in that way as this has been ever 
since the Parlamnt met—they *really have not one 
efficient ally amg the newspapers except the clever 
republican of the Spectator and the monthly maga- 
zines of late seem to have no energy whatever at 
their command. 


An undated letter of volume vi, perhaps 
several years later than the one just quoted, 
gives Lockhart’s estimate of R. S. Rintoul, 
editor of the Dundee Advertiser in 1811 and 
of the London Spectator in 1828. 


I am kept in town by the necessity of being near 
my medical friends & therefore can do anything 
you wish for in the way of collecting materials or 
looking into books. 

Edward] 


If the Whigs have got [Viscount 
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Cardwell, great is the gain & the glory. Dear me, 
have they not minnows enow of their own? . . 

The conductor & I believe chief writer of the 
Spectator is Mr Rintoul. He was bred a printer 
under Aldiboronte Ballantyne:& by & bye set up 
a paper at Dundee which was so offensive then (I 
suppose 25 years ago) that he was fain to beat a 
, retreat to get out of the danger of some Tory 
Lord Advocate. He started the Spectr as a philo- 
sophical radical of the coldest rancour & so it 
continued till Peel began to rat when it fraternised 
w him rather abruptly. Since 1841 I have always 
considered it as the Peel organ. Just of late how- 
ever I have observed an occasional something not 
so flattering for Sir R. P. 

It is far the best done Sunday paper—so much 
so that I wonder you don’t get it. It analyses big 
papers w great skill & saves one much dull reading. 

I never saw the editor but had his early history 
frm Dan Terry. 


On 24 Aug. 1842, Lockhart suggests that 
Croker in his latest article should “ drop as 
far as possible the tone of personal offence 
to Vyvyan.” 

The truth is—/e is quite a monomaniac. He 
seriously considers Sir R Peel as a mere blind tool 
in the hands of what he calls “ the Military party.” 
He thinks the Duke of W. has had for years past 
a settled plan for overturning the free constitution 
of England and that Palmerston & Melbourne &c 
have been his instruments quite as blindly & ser- 
vilely as Peel & Stanley are now. This revolt in 
the manufacturing districts is I have no doubt 
attributed by him to the Duke, who wishes all to 
merge in a govt by the bayonet—& has quite 
settled that Hardinge is to be the real minister 
whenever he himself retires. 

It is impossible to drgue with a man who gravely 
talks thus. He deserves merely pity. 

Lockhart shows his own approach to 
monomania in a communication of 9 Sept. 
1842, in which he expresses the belief that 
unless the middle classes be armed, the 
lower classes will revolt: 


As for myself, I consider Party Questions with 
little interest at present. The only one I really 
feel concerned about is the improvement of the 
condition moral & physical of the people. I fancy | 
most men of my standing who are not immediately | 
engaged in the sphere of politicks, are much of | 
the same mind. I fear there is a cancer at the | 
bottom of our social condition and with all respect | 


for my betters, doubt if ministers understand the 


extent of the danger, or mix enough with men of 
different orders to learn what is thought by those 
who live near to the poor. 

What a wonderful political writer Southey was. 
On — back now to his articles 30 or 20 years 
ago, how few are there of the questions now press- 
ing that he had not foreseen the progress of! His 
views were always for the paternal management 
of the poor people—he knew how easily they 
might be kept right if their hearts were appealed 
to by those above them, 

I cannot think that this govt has taken due 
advantage of the opportunities they had for enlist- 





aes 


ing the people on their side. And on the other 
hand I fear they are ail too likely to say sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof, and not provide 
for the certain recurrence of these disturbances 
What has come of the disbanding of the Yeomanry? 
Wherever they have been retained their usefulness 
has been conspicuous—wherever dismissed, their 
loss has been & is felt grievously. Will the govt 
reestablish that force on the former scale ? If not, 
they shd abolish it wholly—for as it is the duties 
thrown now & then on the poor relics are such 
as ought not to be imposed on a voluntary force, 
Wherever there are yeomanry corps they have been 
kept frm their farms during this harvest. Why shd 
we not have the old local militia back. If income- 
tax may be fitly imposed when peace is as perilous 
as war, why shd not the same argument apply as 
to the means of security as well as the resources 
of finance? 

These Cornlaw leaguers will—like the Chinese— 
learn how to fight. A little, but a little real co- 
operation, & what force have we that cd keep 
the peace?—All young men like being trained & 
drilled. It is the best- exercise they can have & 
the most innocent amusement. It is idle to argue 
about the committing of power to the middle 
classes—we have given them the political power as 
far as Acts of Parlt can give it. Shall we lean on 
them as to our defence, or take our chances with 
those who have nothing to defend?6 


In April 1820, Lockhart had served as a 
Midlothian Yeoman and helped to disband 
the radicals of Glasgow. Now twenty-two 
years later his gloomy prognostications show 
his continued distrust of “the people.” 
Lockhart was, of course, a conservative. 
This conservatism appears amusingly in his 
request on Easter Monday 1844, that Croker 
take up Railway Legislation in the next 
Quarterly Review. “My countrymen are 
daft,” he laments, “J understand they insist 
on having two lines at once from England— 
one by Carlisle, tother by Newcastle! ” 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be concluded.) 





| PLAYBILLS Ill: AMERICAN.—In the 
autumn of 1890, when the present 
| writer had the good fortune to see New 
York for the first time—arriving freshly 
from England, after a record passage of ten 
days across the ever-changing, sometimes 
wild and melancholy ocean—he gained an 
| impression so unforgettable, so poignant in 
its appeal, so truly American, Dutch, French, 
German, Italian, Lithuanian, Scandinavian, 
Spanish—to say nothing of Irish—in its 
people, buildings, gardens, steeples, over- 
6 This letter appears in L. J. Jennings’s ‘ The 
Croker Papers’ (1885), ii, 409-411. 
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head trains, surface cars, curious-looking 
mule-drawn vehicles with negro drivers 
clattering along ill-paved down-town streets, 
tall telegraph poles against Italian skies, 
sunken roads through Central Park, great 
river ferries, east and west, when the voice 
of the city was as another tongue—to realize 
all these surprises, now passed away for ever, 
is to experience that nostalgic turn evoked 
to-day on hearing again some of the simple 
airs of that time—* Annie Rooney,’ ‘Com- 
rades, or ‘The Sidewalks of New York.’ 
Gone, surely, that prevailing open handed- 
ness when small things seemed to be above 
charge of any restaurant or café—bread for 
instance, or butter, potatoes even, gratis, and 
tinkling glasses of iced water, almost dis- 
concerting to a stranger in their constant 
setting down. 

Tinted 28-sheet posters adorning some of 
the higher buildings throughout the, so- 
called Rialto region of Broadway from 14th 
to 34th Street were life-size photographic 
lithographs: ‘ Poor Jonathan ’ (comic opera) 


at the Casino; Robert B. Mantell in ‘ The very different figure from the poor potter, 


Face in the Moonlight’ at the Grand; or | 


effective groups from ‘ The City Directory ’ 
at the Park, or ‘Men and Women’ at the 
Twenty-third Street Theatre. Denman 





Square, Ada Rehan and John Drew were 
playing in a new comedy from the German, 
‘The Last Word ’—we had seen them in 
Shakespeare at the London Gaiety; while 
Jefferson and W. J. Florence, in old comedy 
were at Palmer’s opposite. Maurice Barry- 
more was at the Standard in a worthless 
play ‘Reckless Temple, and Mrs. Leslie 
Carter was making her debut at the Ameri- 
can in ‘The Ugly Duckling’ of Belasco. 
The attraction at Harrigan’s was ‘ Riley and 
the Four Hundred,’ and still further on the 
statuesque Agnes Huntington was drawing 
large audiences to the tuneful ‘ Paul Jones’ 
at the Broadway. 

Wiliard’s first appearence at Palmer’s in 
‘The Middleman,’ and later as the Welsh 
clergyman in ‘Judah,’ was greeted with 
enthusiasm by The Tribune—* he has the 
self-poise and the exalted calm of immense 
reserve power.” To see Willard at the noon 
hour, any fine morning on Fifth Avenue, 
silk-hatted, in faultless frock coat, with white 
cravat and polished cane, was to observe a 


Cyrus Blenkarn, of the evening before. We 


| had the privilege of joining him one night 
| at supper at The Player’s—Edwin Booth’s 


Thompson at the Academy of Music in | 


‘The Old Homestead’ had become an in- 
stitution and was therefore independent of 
wider publicity. 
tustic Josiah Whitcombe at the brownstone 
Fifth Avenue mansion, and his remark, 
after colloguy with the powdered footman 


former home in Gramercy Park—after a per- 
formance of ‘ Judah ’—‘‘ a good part in one 


| of the most striking plays of the period.” 


—* Why don’t you sit down? ” elicited gales: | 


of laughter, becoming almost hysterical as 
the servant replied “ Not allowed to! ” and 
Whitcombe’s retort: “ Not allowed to sit 
down! ” A feature of the play was the corn- 
husking in a barn to the accompaniment of 
the old part-song ‘When Twilight Shadows 
Gather Round.’ But perhaps this was in 
‘The County Fair,’ a similar play at the 
Union Square. 

Evening indeed was Broadway’s golden 
hour, with its brightly-lighted theatres: the 
Union Square aforesaid—where Mansfield 
had appeared as Baron Chevrial in his terri- 
fying death-scene, falling down a staircase at 
the close of ‘ A Parisian Romance.’ This had 
been brought to London in 1888, following 
the even more sensational ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. ‘Hyde’ through the good offices of 
Irving. At Daly’s higher up beyond Madison 


| Many of the foremost actors of the season 
His appearance as the | 


were present, including’ some’ of those 
already mentioned. All sat down to the same 
long table in a room at a slightly lower level 


| than that of the entrance hall. It was decor- 


ated with hunting trophies, and electrically 
lit by a chandeljer of clustered antlers, 


| chained together, that had a very striking 








effect. Conviviality was the prevailing note, 
while oyster stew or clam chowder was 
served by coloured servants. Choice grapes 
and peaches adorned the table, and Willard 
had some pleasant things to say in praise 
generally of the local fruit, and of the com- 
petence of negro help. Lucius, the negro 
who attended him at the San Carlo, much 
given to long words, had that morning 
brought in with the coffee a plate of luscious 
pears, This was Willard’s chance. “ Thank 
you, Lucius,” he said, “ those pears are very 
mendacious.” And Lucius fell into the trap. 
“Yes sah, very; very mendacious sah! ” 
From those about us came many enquiries 
for Irving and the beautiful production of 
‘Ravenswood’ with which he had opened 
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his autumn season. We had been present at 
the first night, and Irving had sent a copy 
of the red and gold souvenir booklet with 
portraits by Bernard Partridge of himself and 
of Ellen Terry as Lucy Ashton. It also 
contained the wonderful scenes, including 
Wolf’s Crag, Mermaiden’s Well and the 
Quicksands. 

Willard then related how Irving had said 
to him on leaving: “I believe you are going 
to America with two plays, ‘The Middle- 
man’ and ‘Judah,’ and although they are 
admirable plays and you have had great 
success with them, you do not know what 
may happen and they may be failures; 
should that be so, if you will simply cable 
me you can have the play I am now acting 
at the Lyceum [‘ Ravenswood ’]—scenery, 
music and everything—sent right across to 
you to help you out of a difficulty.” 


HuGH HARrRTING. 


A NOTE ON TOY THEATRE LIGHT- 
ING. — Little or no reference to 
toy theatre lighting is made in Wil- 
son’s book. In my own experience I 
have found oil a messy business. As a boy 
I used candle and electric light. But my 
view now is that daylight is best. The toy 
theatre must be accepted with its limitations. 
A lot must be left to the imagination. All 
that is required for the amateur manipula- 
tor is a trestle-table, enlarged back and 
side stage, and a screen on top of table in 
front to hide the flies and side stage. Both 
Webb and Pollock list lamps. And the 
traditional Pollock stage has tin footlights 
intended to burn oil, Garrick has often been 
credited with having introduced footlights 
into England in 1765 (Chambers). Foot- 
lights are sometimes called “floats,” an 
early form of them having been constituted 
by wicks threaded through corks which 
floated in a long shallow bath of fish oil. 
No doubt colza quickly replaced fish-oil 
betause of the smell when the former be- 
came available. Gas slowly replaced candles 
and oil (c. 1814). Juvenile drama having 
evolved about 1808, no doubt it has always 
been associated with colza. Dickens mentions 
the use of oil in Household Words No. 119, 
14 Jan. 1854, in ‘Seasonable Grains.’ 
Mathews enjoins his juvenile purchasers to 
“use nothing but colza oil, paraffin on no 
account as it smokes and flares.” 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 








Readers’ Queries. 


(GUANO ARCHAEOLOGY.—Much Peru- 

vian archaeology was extracted from 
beneath guano deposits in the Chincha, 
Guafiape, Macabi, and Lobos de Afuera 
island groups of Peru between 1840 and 
about 1900.. Many of these specimens, in- 
cluding objects of wood, stone, metal and 
textile, have.come into the hands of indi- 
vidual owners or municipal museums, 
especially in communities where shipments 
of guano were received. Information is 
desired about such specimens, as to the date, 
place, and depth of the find. Can anyone 
specify the present whereabouts of the 
armorial slab found in 1847 on North 
Chincha Island, and described by William 
Bollaert in the Illustrated Times for 5 Mar. 
1859, p. 157? Can anyone specify the 
present whereabouts of the specimens col- 
lected on North Chincha Island by Consul 
T. J. Hutchinson, stationed in Callao, and 
published by him in the first volume of 
‘Two Years in Peru,’ London, 1873, p. 104? 
Is anything known about Mr. Josiah Harris, 
the engineer who exhibited guano archaeo- 
logy to the Ethnological Society of London 
in November 1870? 





GEORGE KUBLER. 
G. E. HUTCHINSON. 
Yale University. 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, THE 
POET.—I would appreciate confirma- 
tion or correction of the following: 

Alex. Montgomery is described as the 
second son of Hugh Montgomery, 3rd Laird 
of Hazelhead and to have been born at 
Hazelhead about 1540. He is also said to 
have had two brothers and two sisters: 

John (his eldest brother) who ‘succeeded 
to the Hazelhead estate, and had a daughter 
who is said to have married Adam Mont- 
gomery, 5th Laird of Braidstane. : 

Robert Montgomery, minister of Syming- 
ton. 

A daughter (Christian name unknown) also 
said to have married Adam, Sth Laird of 
Braidstane. Which is correct? ¥ 

Elizabeth Montgomery, married to Sif 
William Mure of Rowallen. 

What was the name of Hugh Mont- 
gomery’s wife, and of Alexander’s wife? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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“Kero péyas peyadwoti, AeAacpevos imroc- 
wdwv” (Il. 16. 776; Cf. Od. 24. 40). Can 
we find elsewhere a more perfect combina- 
tion of beauty, brevity and solemn pathos? 
Hector’s charioteer has a noble epitaph. 
Like all such perfect things it cannot be 
perfectly translated. The first three words 
are a crux; Chapman omits them; Pope gives 
only “the mighty chief”; Hobbes omits 
them, though he has done well otherwise, 
giving “And quite forgotten i 
chivalry,” Whereas Chapman’s “ forget his 
guiding horse,” and Pope’s “ forgets the 
guiding reins” display but little emotion. 
Maginn has a pretty rendering of this and 
the previous line, the inadequacy of which 
he freely admits: 
Mid clouds of dust, that o’er the dead 
In whirlwind fierce arose, 
On the battle-field, all vastly spread, 
Did thy vast limbs repose ; 
The skill forgot, which whileome sped 
Thy steeds amid the foes. 
He interprets the first three words spatially, 
but Lang, Leaf and Myers retain the 
Homeric vagueness, “ Mighty and mightily 
fallen.” One might attempt the brevity dis- 
carded by Maginn in this way: 
But he in a whirl of dust low lay, 
Mighty and mightily passed away, 
Forgetful of his charioting. 
Or, taking Virgil’s view as shown in his 
ingentem atque ingenti vulnere victum: 
But he was in whirling dust laid low, 
A mighty man by a mighty blow, 
Forgetful of his charioting. 

I think “charioting” is clearer than 
Hobbes’ “ chivalry,” which is adopted by 
Lang, Leaf and Myers. No doubt others 
also have attempted the impossible, and I 
should like to hear of their efforts. 


RICHARD Hussey. 


GRAVEYARD MONUMENTS.—I_ have 

been publishing articles on the history 
of graveyard monuments in England in the 
Monumental Journal since 1941, with two 
hundred and thirty illustrations up-to-date, 
and am now dealing with the seventeenth 
century. 

Your correspondents, including myself, 
have from time to time contributed notes on 
exterior monuments of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, I know of only three 
head- or foot-stones of the sixteenth century, 
one of them dated 1516, at Broadway, 


Bee ee | headstones of this period. 
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Gloucestershire. After these there is a gap 
of over a century, until the following few 
examples: Stilton; (a simple box-tomb of 
1613); Yarm, Yorks; (coped slab with in- 
cised pole-axe, 1617); headstones at Wans- 
ford and Barby of 1622; a plain lettered slab 
at Kingsey, 1626; and Papplewick 1628. 
These are the majority of the examples I 
have recorded belonging to the early half 
of the century, during ten years’ study. I 
should be very grateful for any notices of 


My other enquiry arises from the first. The 
fact that so few headstones of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century exist, (only the cross 
at Detling and the stones at Broadway 
during nearly two hundred years), may be 
explained by three reasons: (i) That few were 
put up; (ii) That the majority were des- 
troyed; (iii) That most have sunk below 
ground. 

A good deal of evidence can be produced 
to support the last two, but considering the 
large proportion of medieval stones still 
existing, I am inclined towards the belief that 
since the fourteenth century headstones were 
unfashionable until the first half of the 
seventeenth. I assume that most deaths were 
uncommemorated by any stone, as the cost 
would be too much for the average country- 
man. Any additional evidence to support 
any of the above theories would be wel- 
comed, especially any information as to old 
village masons, and their charges. 


FREDERICK BURGESS. 


FRANCES TPANSON: THE LASS OF 

RICHMOND HILL.—The portrait of 
my above-named ancestress—who was born 
at the Hill House, Richmond, in Yorkshire 
—was some forty years ago in the possession 
of Dr. W. A. PAnson, of Denton Hall, 
Northumberland. He died a_ bachelor 
leaving so far as I know, an only sister, Mrs. 
Charlton, in whose favour his will was per- 
haps made. There was also a duplicate of 
the portrait. I should be grateful if any 
reader can tell me of the present where- 
abouts of this portrait. 

BRYAN I’ANSON. 


TAINED GLASS.—Can any reader 
supply information about a firm which 
traded under the name of Gray & Son in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century? 
They were makers or purveyors of stained 
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glass. Where was the firm established, and 
do examples of their work survive? 


VERONICA RUFFER. 


M PUTT APPLE.—From an Oxford 

garden, once part of extensive orchard 
land, came a ruddy and waxen apple which 
its exhibitor told me was a Devonshire 
Greasy Apple. Enquiry elicited that the 
identification had been made by a fellow 
Devonian, deceased not long ago, and a 
native, I believe he told me, of Portsmouth 
Arms, Devon, the late Mr. John Cuddiford, 
right hand man, as well at Shrivenham as at 
Oxford, to that excellent ‘representative of 
two renowned Devonshire families, Lady 
Margaret Shelley, daughter of the first Earl 
of Iddesleigh. Mr. Cuddiford assigned to 
the apple, it appears, an alternative and, I 
imagine, purely Devonshire name, that of 
“Tom Putt.” But why “Tom Putt’? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT: LAST SPECI- 

MEN OF HIS HANDWRITING.—In 
his life of Scott, Lockhart says that the 
entry Sir Walter made in his Journal, record- 
ing his departure from Naples on 16 April 
1832, is perhaps the last specimen: of his 
handwriting. 

But to the 1839 edition Lockhart added 
this footnote: “A gentleman who lately 
travelled from Rome to the Tyrol informs 
me that in the Book of Guests, kept at one 
of the Inns on the road, Sir Walter’s auto- 
graph remains as follows: ‘Sir Walter Scott 
—for Scotland ’.” 

Is it known where this inn was situated 
and has anybody seen this Book of Guests 
in more recent years? 
H.G.-L. 3K: 


WEATHER-LORE.—On a@ wet and windy 

morning a Hertford roadman was heard 

to remark that he “ didn’t know whether it 

was going to be a duck’s or a goose’s storm.” 

What is the difference between these two 

kinds of storm? Is the saying a purely local 
one, or is it heard elsewhere? 


H. C. ANDREWS. 
Hertford. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON (1858-1927).— 
Where died? Where buried? 
H. A. 
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Replies. 


THE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 
EARL OF BERKSHIRE. 


(clxxxvi. 248; clxxxvii. 19, 85.) 


"THERE are several points which seem 

worth discussion in connection with Sir 
Robert Howard’s third marriage, even if 
finally it is only possible to state that reli- 
able information is lacking. 

First, in view of his supposed relations 
with an actress named Uphill it will be 
as well to state what is known about her, A 
“ Mrs, Susanna Uphill” took a small part in 
John Corye’s ‘The Generous Enemies, 
which was produced by the King’s (Killi- 
grew’s) Company probably about August 
1671 (it was published in 1672). She is 
presumably the Mrs. Uphill who appeared 
in various parts, mainly very small, in plays 
produced by the same company. between 
1669 and 1675 (T. Shadwell, ‘Complete 
Works,’ ed. M. Summers, 1927, vol. i, introd., 
pp. xliii-xliv; M. Summers, ‘ The Playhouse 
of Pepys,’ 1935). In 1675 her name is men- 
tioned in connection with a duel, even if 
she was not the actual cause of it, which 
took place at the Duke’s playhouse, where 
she came as a member of the audience (Hist. 
MSS. Commission, Seventh report, app., p. 
465a). According to John Downes she was 
a member of the King’s Company when it 
opened at Drury Lane on 8 April 1663 
(Roscius Anglicanus (1708), ed. M. Summers, 
c. 1928, p. 2); but her name does not occur 
in a list of the company dating from the 
autumn of that year (Institute of Historical 
Research, Bulletin, xix, 24). 

There are further two contemporary 
occurrences of the name Susanna Uphill in 
other® connections. In 1674 “ Thomas Ver- 
nam, of St. Paui’s, Covent Garden, Gent., 
Bach’, ab’ 30, & M’s Susanna Uphill, of S' 
Giles in Fields, Sp", ab* 24, her parents 
dead,” made an allegation for a marriage 
licence (the exact date, 6 April, is presum- 
ably that of the grant: Harleian Society, vol. 
xxili, ‘ Allegations for marriage licences .. . 
dean and chapter of Westminster,’ etc., 1886, 
p. 227). This woman could be the actress. 
The other occurrence of the name is on an 
epitaph at Dagenham, “Mrs. Susanna 
Upphill, youngest daughter of Jacob Upphill, 
Esq., and Anne his wife, who died 20 January 
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1724. Aged 65. The last of that family.” 
(J. P. Shawcross, ‘A History of Dagenham,’ 
1904, p. 104). This was a sister of the third 
Lady Howard. 

Secondly there is the question of Lady 
Vaine in Shadwell’s play. Ultimately it 
belongs to the problem of portraits of real 
persons in non-historical fiction. Sir Positive 
in the play was regarded as a representation 
of Howard, whether likeness or caricature 
(note Pepys, 5 and 8 May 1668); there were 
sufficient points of resemblance for the name 
to stick (Marvell, ‘ Further advice’; Evelyn, 
16 Feb. 1685). It does not follow that the 
likeness was complete at all points, and sti: 
less that Howard’s relations with other per- 
sons in real life are reproduced by Sir Posi- 
tive’s relations to other characters in the 
play. There are at least two obvious diver- 
gences. Howard was a successful dramatist; 
and at the time when the play was produced 
he was unhappily married to a lady of, 
presumably, good character. 

That Lady Vaine represents anyone in real 
life is far from proved. No contemporary 
allusions to anything of the sort have so far 
been found. That she represents Mary 
Uphill, whom Howard subsequently married, 
is extremely unlikely. The play is supposed 
to take place in March 1668 and was first 
produced on 2 May of that year. Mary 
Uphill’s dates are unknown, but a conjecture 
ispossible. Her father died on 16 June 1662 
in his thirty-sixth year, her mother on 15 
Aug. 1667 in her forty-second; they had 
eleven children; Mrs. Duncombe (Phila- 
delphia), who erected the epitaph which 
gives this information, was the eldest of the 
four daughters who reached maturity and 
Susanna, the youngest (eldest and youngest 
are specified in the Dagenham epitaphs); 
Mary comes next before Susanna in the list 
of daughters given in the parents’ epitaph 
(it is printed by Shawcross, p. 105). Phila- 
delphia died on 23 Jan. 1724/5 in her 
seventy-seventh year (O. Manning and W. 
Bray, ‘ History of Surrey,’ ii, 632), which 
gives a birth date about 1648; Susanna’s 
epitaph being taken as old style, she was 
presumably born about 1659. While Mary 
could have been born within two or three 
years of Philadelphia a later date seems more 
likely. (The Rev. Mr. H. Siviter informs 
me that there are no entries for Mary Uphill 
in the Dagenham parish register). Any date 
after 1652 makes her completely impossible 


for Lady Vaine; even a date as early as 
1650 is unsatisfactory. ; 

Thirdly there is Evelyn’s notice dated 18 
Oct. 1666, in which he lists Howard among 
“young noblemen and gallants”” who took 
actresses as their mistresses or wives. If this 
notice were strictly contemporary it is im- 
possible to say to whofn it could refer; 
Howard had married Lady Honoria O’Brien 
on 10 Aug. 1666 (‘N. and Q.’ clxxvii. 7); 
there may have been an actress involved, 
Howard having been a large shareholder in 
1661-2 in the King’s Company, which 
produced his five plays between 1662 and 
1666 (A. Nicoll, ‘ A History of Restoration 
Drama,’ 1923, pp. 281-2; 365). But Evelyn’s 
notice almost certainly dates from a later 
period and probably refers to the marriage 
with Mary Uphill. There is no evidence 
to show that she was ever on the stage and 
the absence of her name from all lists of 
performers makes it tolerably certain that 
she never was on the stage; Evelyn probably 
confused her with the actress. The marriage 
appears in any case to have been socially 
unequal, Howard being the younger son of 
an earl and very wealthy, while the Uphills 
were not more than minor gentry at best. 
Further there may have been a period of 
co-habitation before marriage; the notice in 
“A Seasonable Argument’ (1678; reprinted 
in ‘Cobbett’s Parliamentary History,’ vol. 
iV, pp. Xxii—xxxiv.) is not proof, but presum- 
ably had some foundation. 

I do not think it possible to go further 
on the available evidence, but shall welcome 
any exact dates for Mary Uphill’s birth, 
marriage, or death. © The credit for the 
original identification of Howard’s third wife 
should go to Miss Foxcroft (‘ Life and Works 
of Halifax,’ 1898, ii, 20-17). 


E. S. DE BEER. 


WAR PLACE-NAMES (clxxxvii. 103, 

172).—The capture of Portobello in the 
Panama Isthmus in 1739 by Admiral Vernon 
engendered Portobellos and Mount Vernons 
of wide distribution in Great Britain, largely 
because the people had been in the dumps 
through setbacks im the war. Edinburgh 
has its Portobello suburb, and London has 
a Mount Vernon at Hampstead, and in Ken- 
sington a Portobello Lane that of old led 
to Portobello Farm. Farms of this name 
are numerous: there is one, for instance, in 
| Ashridge Bottom, near Chesham. Washing- 
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ton’s Mount Vernon has a like origin, the 
President’s half-brother Lawrence—from 
whom he inherited the property on the 
death of Lawrence’s widow—having served 
under Vernon, which had much to do with 
the name of the property being changed 
by him from Hunting Creek to Mount 
Vernon. Apropos of place-names, it is worth 
noting that Washington’s mother came from 
an Epping Forest in Virginia. 

Strange to say, Vernon’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey is omitted from all books 
dealing with memorials of American interest 
in the Abbey, and not so long ago the writer 
was astonished to find that even the vergers 
were unaware of the association between 
Vernon and what is probably the most 
famous estate in’ all America. The monu- 
ment is on the interior wall of the north 
porch, immediately to the left as one enters. 

Marlborough’s great victory at Blenheim 
is, of course, commemorated by the name of 
the palace that was presented to him by the 
nation, as well as by the name of the adja- 
cent parish. 

At Riverhead, near Sevenoaks, is Mon- 
treal, an estate that belonged to General 
Amherst and was so named by him in 
memory of his completing the conquest of 
Canada by taking the city of Montreal. 
** When the war is over, which I will do all 
I can to finish in a right way,’ wrote 
Amherst from Canada, “I will then rather 
hold the plough at Riverhead than take here 
all that can be given to me.” — Fortescue 
considers Amherst to be the greatest British 
general between the periods of Marlborough 
and Wellington. There are several places 
named after Amherst in America, and in 
Virginia, of which he was governor, is an 
Amherst County. Near Riverhead is Crown 
Point, which name is now applied to what 
is really part of Seal Chart, though properly 
it is the sign of an inn here. The signboard 
is painted with the incongruous portrait of 
Amherst in full armour. Crown Point, 
which is in Essex County, New York, was a 
French fort that Amherst took. 

As the writer pointed out in a notice on 
inns which was published in ‘ N. and Q.’ clix. 
399, it seems probable that Maida Vale 
as a place-name was inspired not by the 
battle itself but by the sign of the ‘ Hero 
of Maida’ tavern, which maps show to have 
been here before Maida Vale was laid out. 
Likewise, if the old South Western ter- 





minus had not been built beside the Water- 
loo Road and near Waterloo Bridge it js 
questionable whether it would have been 
named after the battle, which was somewhat 
in the background of history when the 
station was built. The reason why there are 
no Wellingtons in this country named after 
the Duke is probably because there were 
already Wellingtons in more than one 
county, hence the preference for Waterloo, 
as in the little town or big village of that 
name in Lancashire. The same county has 
a Nelson; but there seems to be no Trafal- 
gars. London has three Trafalgar Squares, 
however. At South Weald, near Brentwood 
in Essex, is a St. Vincent hamlet, which 
commemorates both the battle and the victor, 
as the latter lived at Rochetts, an estate 
which is adjacent to the hamlet. 

Another instance of a railway station sug- 
gesting war, although it is not obvious to 
the uninitiated, is Warren Street Station on 
the London Underground. The Warren was 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren, of Warrenstown, 
Co. Meath, who went out as a captain to 
the North America station. For seventeen 
years he lived in New York City when not 
afloat, and from time to time he bought 
parcels of land there which became Warren 
Farm. That farm—which later Warrens 
sold—is to-day the delectable Greenwich 
Village of New York. In 1745 Captain 
Warren distinguished himself at the taking 
of Louisbourg, and two years afterwards he 
defeated a French squadron off Cape Finis- 
terre, to the gratification of the American 
colonies, which were the objective of the 
enemy. For this service the mother country 
knighted and promoted him, the New 
Yorkers added a few acres to his real estate, 
and the enthusiastic electorate of West- 
minster returned him to Parliament. One 
of his daughters, Anne, married Charles 
Fitzroy, afterwards Baron Southampton, and 
when the London estate of this branch of 
the Fitzroys was laid out a Warren Street 
commemorated the family into which 
Charles Fitzroy had married. Before the 
war the Transport Board had in hand a 
scheme for explaining the names of certain 
stations—a suitable tablet in the booking- 
hall of Warren Street Station would be 
apposite. 

Bunker Hills are not uncommon in Eng- 
land, which is a reminder that the battle of 
this name was a well-deserved British victory 
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and not, as many people think, a defeat. 
CHARLES WHITE. 


MYSTERY OF A HOUSE IN SOUTH 
LONDON (clxxxvii. 80).—' Old and 
New London: .. . The Southern Suburbs,’ 
by Edward Walford, (circa 1877) concludes 
its account of Lewisham “.. . leaving on 
our right the station on the North Kent 
Railway, we make our way up Loam Pit 
Hill, passing the church of St. John’s, lately 
built, and soon find ourselves at New 
Cross .. .”, from which I conjecture that 
Lewisham Way was formerly known as 
Loam Pit Hill. 
‘London and its Environs, or the general 
Ambulator . . . the twelfth edition . . 
1820 concludes its note on Lewisham: “ On 


Loom-Pit Hill, is Comical House, the resi- | 


dence of Mrs. Nichols.” 

Can this be the house referred 
Canon T. P. Stevens? 

The name of Nichols and the reference 
to St. John’s Church leads instinctively to 
another Nichols and another St. John’s— 
namely John Nichols (1745-1826) who in 
1778 purchased a considerable share of the 
proprietorship of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and for the next two years continued to 
print it (partly) at St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well (where it had been printed since its 
inception in January 1731). 

John Nichols lived and died at Islington, 
but his interests were far from being paro- 
chial, and amongst other works of topo- 
graphical and historical interest he wrote 
(with Ducarels and Lorts’ aid) ‘ The History 
and Antiquities of Lambeth Parish’ in 1787 
+ie. he had wandered south of the river. 
Earlier, his ‘ Life of William Bowyer the 
younger’ (whd was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and to whom he was 
apprenticed) had contained a reference to 
Dr. Stanhope, who was presented to the 
ae of Lewisham by Lord Dartmouth in 

He retired from business in 1803, living 
with five of his daughters at Islington—when 
Richard Gough died in 1809 he left £100 
to each of John Nichols six daughters. 

His son John Bowyer Nichols (1779- 
1863), who had spent his early years with 
his maternal grandfather at Hinkley, 
Leicestershire, succeeded to his interest in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, being succeeded 
in his turn by his son John Gough Nichols 


to by 











| (1806-1873), who, prior to going to Merchant 


Taylors’ School was, from 1814-1816 edu- 
cated by Dr. Waite at Lewisham. 

On these facts one may _ speculate 
whether it was John Nichols who built Comi- 
cal House—in imitation of St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell—for his sixth daughter (who 
might have been described as “ Mrs. ” in the 
Ambulator by courtesy), and, if so, whether 
John Gough Nichols lived at Comical House 
with his aunt from 1814-1816. 

If the house in Lewisham Way was for- 
merly known as Comical House and was 
built by John. Nichols in imitation of St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, could this account 
for the nearby church being dedicated to St. 
John? 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


TROLLOPE (clxxxvii. 170). — Stagnant 

waters, according to Shakespeare (who 
called them “standing,” not “ stagnant”), 
must be taught to flow (‘ Tempest’ II. i. 221), 
else they will “cream and mantle ” (‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’ I. i. 89), becoming thereby 
impenetrable to light and vision, undrink- 
able to all but the outcast and half-witted 
(‘Lear’ III. iv. 139). Such unwholesome 
waters become corrupt and foul, they collect 
mire and become choked. In other words, 
they gather filth; and that is the language 
of proverbial wisdom, as shown by the ‘ Ox- 
ford Dictionary of English Proverbs.’ In 
1639 John Clarke (in his ‘ Parcemiologie ’) 
recorded “ Standing pools gather filth”; in 
1721 James Kelley (‘Complete Collection of 
Scottish Proverbs’) gave “Standing pools 
gather mud ”; and in 1832 Andrew Hender- 
son (‘Scottish Proverbs’) had it as “ Stand- 
ing dubs (= pools) gather dirt.” 

Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ (s.v. “ dub ”) yields a reference to Allan 
Ramsay’s ‘Collection of Scots Proverbs’ 
(1737), in the form, “ Standing dubs gather 
dirt.” 

The earliest quotation of all, however, 
comes from the ‘O.E.D.’ (s.v. “ gather”). 
Stephen Gosson (born in Kent 1554, and 
educated at Oxford) in his ‘School of 
Abuse’ (1579; Arber’s reprint, p. 52) wrote, 
“Standing streames geather filth, flowing 
riuers are euer sweet.” This supplements the 
data in the ‘Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs.’ 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 
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SOME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 

AUTHORS (clxxxv. 136, 226, 295; 
clxxxvi. 57)—In his ‘Bibliography and 
Pseudo-Bibliography’ (Philadelphia, Pa.: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936; Pub- 
lications of the Abraham S.W. Rosenbach 
Fellowship in Bibliography, No. 5), pp. 5-6, 
the late A. Edward Newton points out an 
amusing error in the first edition of Edith 
Wharton’s ‘The Age of Innocence.’ She 
describes therein a fashionable wedding in 
which the officiating clergyman began the 
service with “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God,” which is, of course, the 
opening line of the paragraph of the Burial 
Service which includes the words “ earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” In the 
same book the author makes a famous 
violinist who had never been in the United 
States play in New York City, and therefore 
Sarasate’s name had to be substituted for 
Joachim’s. 

L288. 


THOMAS UNDERHILL (clxxxvii. 70).— 

Thomas Underhill, who was killed at the 
battle of Sampford Courtenay, near Oke- 
hampton, Devon, on Saturday 18 Aug. 1549, 
is described as a tailor. He was one of the 
local leaders of a rising against the intro- 
duction of a Prayer-book in the English 
language. “ We. will have,” said the rebels, 
“all such laws and ordinances touching 
Christian religion as were appointed by King 
Henry [VIII], (God rest his soul!) until the 
King’s Majesty that now is [Edward VI] 
reaches the age of twenty-four years, for 
so his father appointed it.” The full story 
was told by the late’ Mrs. Frances Rose- 
Troup in her book ‘ The Western Rebellion 
of 1549, An account of the Insurrection 
in Devonshire and Cornwall against religious 
innovations in the reign of Edward VI.’ 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 1913). The name of 
Thomas Underhyll (sic) occurs in a rare 
tract reprinted in the above-mentioned book, 
pp. 485-94. The heading of the tract is 
given as “ A Copye of a letter contayning 
certayn newes, and the Articles or requestes 
of the Deuonshyre and Cornyshe rebels.” It 
is said that only three copies, in print, of the 
tract are known, one at ‘Lambeth Palace, 
another at Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
and the third [formerly] at Stevenstone in 
the parish of: St. Giles-in-the-Wood, near 
Great Torrington, Devon. A transcript in 








MS. in the Bodleian Library, Rawlinson 
MSS. D. 1087. is mentioned. 


M. 
HYME OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
(cIxxxiii. 145;  clxxxvii. 173).—The 


‘Chronological List’ is by no means the 
earliest example of ‘the jig-saw puzzle, as 
such means for teaching children history and 
geography were in use in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ; 

Gumuchian et Cie list several early speci- 
mens; the first being ‘ Engravings for teach- 
ing the Elements of English History and 
Chronology,’ published by C. Bowles; C, 
Dilly; and W. Darton, 1787. This consisted 
of sixteen engraved portraits of the 
Sovereigns from William the Conqueror to 
George II, cut out in irregular forms, 
mounted on wood and enclosed in a box 
made of oak. (Item No. 3334). William 
Darton, junr. about 1815, published a series 
of dissected engravings containing coloured 
figures with verses beneath. 

Among these were My Mother, by Ann 
Taylor; My Bible; My Brother; My Child- 
hood; My Daughter; My Father; and My 
Sister, by Mary Belson, and others. These 
were sold in a box for 4s. 6d. each. 


F. ALGar. 


RROR IN ‘D.N.B.’ (clxxxvii. 148).— 
Public hanging was abolished by law in 
1868. I was in Ireland on 9 June 1882 
when the Phoenix Park murderers were 
hanged and I am sure that this was done 
within the gaol. 2 
The * D.N.B.” is wrong to describe Carey 
as a “ Fenian’; the murderers called them- 
selves “The Invincibles.” |The Fenians 
started in the U.S.A. in 1857. They were 
first heard of here because of an angry meet- 
ing they held in the Dublin Rotunda to 
protest against the erection in the city of 
the Prince Consort’s statue about 1862. The 
name was never used after the execution of 
the Manchester Fenians in 1867. 


SAYAR. 
Bournemouth. 


“RARRING OUT” (clxxxvii. 37, 83)— 

There are some useful facts about this 
custom in ‘ Papers and Pedigrees Relating to 
Cumberland and Westmorland,’ by William 
Jackson, F.S.A. (1892), vol. ii, pp. 207, 209, 
including the description written for Hutch- 
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inson’s ‘ History of Cumberland ’ by the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher. 
C. Roy HUuDLESTON, 


See clxxix. 391 (30 Nov. 1940) and 
references there given. Also, for Louth, 
Lincs, see ‘Louth Old Corporation 
Records,’ by R. W. Goulding. Louth, 1891; 
for Messingham, Lincs, Nottingham Evening 
Post 16 Jan. 1939; for Kirton Lindsey, Lincs, 
Lincs Echo, 25 Jan. 1939. 

A. L. Cox. 


Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs. 


CAT GUOLOPH (clxxxii. 82).—‘ Camden ’ 
(Gough’s edition) says: 


Some (peopie) place at Kidwelly the battle which 
Bede says was fought at Catgwalop between 
Aurelius Ambrosius and Vortigern, A.D. 458. 


Kidwelly is in Carmarthenshire and the 
ancient names for Kidwelly were: Cathweli 
and Cattilectus. : 

JOHN EVELYN. 


OURCE WANTED (clixxxvi. 116). — H. A. 
asked for the source ot the cliche “* A fair field 
and no tavour.”’ Unabie as i am to trace the 
origin of this time-honoured phrase, 1 wonder 
whether he knows of the formuia used by the 
swordsmen of the early eighteenth century when 
they replied to challenges to fight for prizes at such 
places as the Bear Ga.den at Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
Southwark, and the Bell Sauvage Yard in Ludgate 
Hil? The challenger invited his opponent “ to 
meet and exercise with the foliowing weapons, Viz. : 
Back Sword, Sword and Dagger, Sword and Buck- 
ler, Single Falchion, Case of Falchions,” to which 
the challenged replied that he would “ not fail (God 
Willing) to meet this brave and bold Inviter, desir- 
ing Sharp Swords, and from him no Favour.” This 
is copied from an advertisement issued in the year 
1109, and if we may credit Steele, writing in the 
Spectator in 1712, the swords were certainly sharp, 
and the combatants very much in earnest. 


J. D. AyLwarp. 


AUTHOR WANTED (clxxxvii. 170).—One of the 
Stanzas in ‘ The Rubdiydt of a Persian Kitten ’ 
(copyright, 1904) is: 
“T sometimes think the Pussy-Willows grey 
Are Angel Kittens who have lost their way, 
And every Bulrush on the river bank 
A Cat-Tail from some lovely Cat astray. 


It is accompanied by a lovely coloured drawing 
ofa sprig of pussy-willow, in which the flowers are 
ingeniously metamorphosed into kittens. Author 
and artist was the American Oliver Herford, who 
died in 1935. The book was printed in the United 
States by the Scribner Press, and my copy was pub- 
ey, Bickers and Son, Leicester Square, anf 


te L. R. M. STRACHAN, 
Birmingham. 





The Library. 


English Translations from the Spanish, 
1484-1943. Remigio Ugo Pane. (New 
Brunswick. Rutgers University Press. 
1944.) pp. 218. 

se THE purpose of this bibliography is to 

make available to English-speaking 
scholars, historians and librarians a refer- 
ence list of all, or nearly all, translations 
of peninsular Spanish literature and history 

into English from 1484 ... up to 1943.” 

Mr. Pane goes on to tell us that he in- 

cludes 2,682 items as against 517 in the 

largest of earlier lists. Our hopes were not 
fulfilled by an examination of the book. 

The number of entries has been swollen by 

a good deal of irrelevance and triviality— 

adaptations, abridgments, dramatizations, 

excerpts, loom up in crowds. Anthologies 
and miscellanies have been dissected so that 

(e.g.) Bowring’s volume provides nearly 200 

items. This indexing of individual poems 

is by no means a waste of time if it enables 
one to discover how often a poem has been 
translated. Unfortunately the list is far from 
complete. We look up ‘Count Arnaldos’ 
and find three entries, (515-517), Bowring, 

Borrow and Lockhart; no reference to 

James Elroy Flecker, or to Longfellow. 

The ingenious variations by A. E. Housman 

and John Sampson should have been noted, 

if not numbered. In the section, 1,105 

onwards, dealing with the Exemplary Novels, 

Mr, Pane has included plays of Massinger, 

Fletcher and others, mingled with straight 

prose translations in purely chronological 

order. In compiling a list of translations 
from Italian who would include ‘ Othello’ 
and ‘ Cymbeline ’? 

The whole Cervantes section is enlarged 
with books of little or no value, school 





| plays, juvenile readers, popular editions of 
| dubious origin. 


| introduction to give “date of first edition 


Mr. Pane promised in his 


and of subsequent editions,” but his practice 
is irregular and irrational. Tuke’s ‘ Adven- 
tures of Five Hours’ is given only as 1663. 
There are two recent editions with apparatus. 
Borrow’s ‘Targum’ (Petersburg 1835) is a 
very rare book, but no reference is given 
here to the “ Norwich ” edition of Borrow’s 
‘Works.’ On the other hand, the common 
translations (Motteux, Jarvis, Smollett) of 
“Don Quixote’ are given with a terrifying 
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series of reprints, certainly incomplete and 
quite useless. Mr. Pane is not well-informed 
about English publishing. Many books are 
named here with American imprints only, 
Valera’s ‘ Dofia Luz,’ for instance, was one 
of a series edited by Gosse. ‘Sonnets of 
Europe’ and ‘ The Humour of Spain,’ both 
published by Walter Scott, are not registered 
here, nor can we find anything on the coplas, 
e.g. Alma Strettell, Madariaga. Under the 
name of Padre Isla there is no mention of 
Le Sage. Mr. Pane apparently believes that 
‘Gil Blas’ was written in Spanish and that 
Smollett and the rest translated it from 
Isla. Two entries are given to Rubén 
Dario, who is certainly not to be described 
as “ peninsular.” 

There are misprints in English, Spanish 
and Latin. Among those which might hinder 
a student in consulting a catalogue are: 
Jimemez for Jimenez; Valdessio for Val- 
desso, G. H. Lewis for Lewes; Pinckerton 
for Pinkerton; Hayly for Hayley. 

No, 380, ‘Lazarillo’ translated by Rice- 
Oxley, Blackwell, London, 1924, has never 
existed. It is the phantom of a work briefly 
noted in 368, the latest reprint of Rowland, 
edited by Crofts, and published at Oxford. 

Mr. Pane appears to have worked single- 
handed. He would have been well advised 
to circulate this list among competent 
scholars in England and America and in- 
corporate their suggestions. There are gaps 
in the sections on St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross,-and Camoens which would be 
noticed by any reader familiar with the 
field. 

BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


Mr. QuarRITCH’s latest Catalogue, No. 623 
(6d.) begins with the Hakluyt Society for 
which he is agent and goes on with ‘ Recent 
Miscellaneous Purchases,’ which include 
books on several special lines. The Hakluyt 
volumes are full of interest. A complete set, 
1847-1943, 189 vols. with two separate maps, 
is offered at £450. Several volumes can be 
supplied separately, such as Raleigh’s Dis- 
covery of . . . Guiana in 1595,’ a reprint 
available in two copies, £5 5s., and £4 5s.; 
Yule’s ‘ Cathay and the Way thither,’ a col- 
lection of medieval notices of China, 2 vols., 
£6 18s.; Sir R. Hawkins, Voyages during 





the Reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth — 


and James I, £5; and Select Documents on — 
the Four Voyages of Columbus, £1 175, — 
Angling, the quietest of sports, may well _ 
appeal to many in these noisy days and we © 


notice several attractive books on it, ine | 


cluding Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘ Salmonia, ~ 
or Days of Fly Fishing,’ Third Ed., 15s; | 
Dewar’s * Book of the Dry Fly,’ 15s.; and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell's ‘ British Fresh-Water ¥. 
Fishes,’ 7s. 6d. There are eight of C, G. 
Harper’s Road books, priced from £4 10s, 
“The Old Inns of England,’ 2 vols. to 
‘From Paddington to Penzance,’ the record — 
of a summer tramp, with 104 illustrations — 
by the author, 10s. Elsewhere we notice | 
a facsimile of the famous ‘Boke of St. 
Albans,’ attributed to Dame Juliana Berners, 
£3 5s.; the ‘Codex Bazae’ of Cambridge, 
reproduced in heliogravure, very scarce, £18; 
a facsimile of the first edition of the ‘ Pil 
grim’s Progress,’ 10s.; S. W. Singer’s ‘Re- — 
searches into the History of Playing Cards, 
quarto with numerous illustrations, £15; — 
and two dictionaries, E. Coles, English-Latin 
and Latin-English, 1692, 7s, 6d., and Florio’s 
collection of Italian and English entitled 
“Queen Anna’s ‘New World of Words, a 
fine folio with her arms in contemporary 
vellum, 1611, £30. The work was dedicated 
to her and this copy was doubtless, a note 
adds, presented to her. Probably it pleased — 
that learned pedant, James I. ty 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS: 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. * 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charg 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. Ee 

WHEN answering a query, or referrin : 
article which has already a peared, correla $ 
are requested to give within parenth imme- 
diately atter the exact heading —the numbers my 
series volume and page at which the bution 
in question is to be found. a “f 

hee cage a a to be forwarded to anot! 
contributor, correspondents are requested to 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the 7 cr 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers 

THE Manager will be pleased to forward free | 


specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses oF 
friends which readers may lit: to cond to him. * 
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